
Prelude by Safiya Bukhari 1950-2003 

Sisters, Brothers, Comrades: 

Organizing and building support for our politi- 
cal prisoners, prisoners of war/captured com- 
batants is and should be a monumental part 
of our struggle. There should be no problem 
with understanding how intricate this work is 
to building a movement designed to win and 
not just exist. The lack of understanding of 
the relationship of the captured combatants 
incarcerated inside the prisons of the United 
States to the overall struggle for freedom 
and independence is a major part of the set- 
back to our struggle and a large part of that 
is due to the lack of an organizing strategy 
around our political prisoners and prisoners 
of war. 

This organizing manual seeks to help level 
the playing field and clear out the debris, to 
make the work around political prisoners 
and prisoners of war crystal clear. We are 
involved in a struggle for freedom, independ- 
ence and self determination. Our political 
prisoners and prisoners of war came/come 
out of that struggle. We have been caught 
up in a less than stellar amount of activity 
around building support for political prison- 
ers, perhaps because of the less than stellar 
state of our movement itself. Either way, this 
manual serves to clear up the murky waters 
and point us in the direction to go. 



When I was in the Black Panther Party, 
we used to say "Educate, Organize, 
Educate, Organize, Agitate, Liberate!" or 
something along those lines. But, the 
idea was clear, whatever we were 
attempting to do it began with education 
and it ended with liberation, or more 
precisely, educate to liberate! This 
manual helps us to educate the 
community and organize them in order 
to liberate our political prisoners and 
prisoners of war. 

Jericho is a movement - A movement 
with a defined goal of getting recognition 
that political prisoners exist inside the 
prisons of the United States, despite the 
government's denial, and winning 
amnesty and freedom for these political 
prisoners. While we are working to win 
amnesty and freedom for these political 
prisoners, we are demanding adequate 
medical care for them and developing a 
legal defense fund to insure legal repres 
entation as they need it for all sorts of 
developing issues. This manual will help 
you in organizing around these issues 
wherever you are and help us to build 
the Jericho Movement! 

JERICHO 98 

Jericho '98 was the 
brainchild of Jalil 
Muntaqim, a political 
prisoner who has now 
been incarcerated for 
more than thirty years. 
Jalil borrowed the idea 
from the Provisional 
Government of New 

Afrika's Jericho March that it had sponsored 
for about ten years, with the last march held 
in Washington, D.C.in front of the white 
house in 1993. Jalil's contribution was to 
envision a nationwide Jericho March 
expanded to call for recognition and amnesty 
for ALL political prisoners that would be 
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co-sponsored by the Provisional Government 
of the Republic Of New Afrika (PGRNA) and 
the New Afrikan Liberation Front (NALF). 
Safiya Bukhari and I visited with Jalil in prison 
to work out the strategy for this undertaking, 
and shortly after that visit the call went out 
across the country announcing Jericho '98 and 
asking for support. The response was impres- 
sive. 

The work that was done by the coalition group 
that was put together in Washington, D.C. 
spearheaded by elements from the New 
Afrikan Liberation Front and Provisional Gov- 
ernment of New Afrika deserves a strong vote 
of thanks. When the call went out for volun- 
teers to join the Jericho Logistics Committee in 
D.C, the response was amazing. The core ele- 
ment of this coalition stayed together and they 
ran the full marathon. This group pledged to 
stay together for the second phase of Jericho. 

It was clear from the inception that this March 
on Washington would not find favor with the 
usa government and that we could expect to 
have every conceivable roadblock put in our 
path. This became readily apparent when we 
sat down with the Washington, D.C. authorities 
months before the march to apply for permits. 
More than a half dozen meetings were held 
with them, and at each meeting new obstacles 
were raised as they tried one tactic after an- 
other to whittle down the anticipated size of our 
crowd to such petty items as where vendors 
could operate from and what they could and 
could not sell. The struggle over vending rights 
continued to the day of the march, and we 
learned on that morning that the vendors would 
have to set-up their stands blocks away from 
the parade route and no sales or collection of 
money would be allowed in Lafayette Park, 
where the rally was to take place. This meant 
that the flags, the souvenir newspaper, the 
Jericho T-shirts and other items that were to be 
sold to defray our expenses could not be sold. 
The anticipated income from the event would 
not be forthcoming to finance the Legal De- 
fense Fund or the other post-march expenses. 
Individual and group contributions have contin- 
ued to come in and we will continue with our 



plans to build a nationwide Jericho movement. 
Despite the fact that the establishment media 
didn't give Jericho any coverage, we struck a 
heavy blow at the main pedestal of america's 
post-cold war foreign policy. That policy is 
predicated on the hypocritical lies that the usa 
is a true democracy with the human rights of all 
her citizens guaranteed and there are no politi- 
cal prisoners in her jails. This allows the usa to 
point to other countries like Libya, Iraq, Cuba, 
China, etc., and accuse them of unacceptable 
human rights records. Jericho exposed to the 
world these vicious lies. We punched cracks in 
the wall of silence the us government has built 
around the existence of political prisoners and 
prisoners of war who provide concrete evi- 
dence that a deadly struggle is going on inside 
the usa aimed at destroying this racist, capital- 
ist, white supremacist system which denies her 
people the right to self-determination or the 
right to change this system by any means nec- 
essary. Jericho will continue to grow and we 
will bring down the walls that hide the infamy of 
the usa. This manual is a small step in that di- 
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Definition of Political Prisoner 

How political prisoners are defined is based 
upon not just the objective reality of the condi- 
tions to which they either responded to or were 
victimized by; but also, upon the subjective in- 
terpretation of those doing the defining. For ex- 
ample, political prisoners from the domestic 
national liberations movements of the sixties 
and seventies are viewed by the State and 
power structure as no more than common 
criminals. The movements themselves, as well 
as and many conscious people and organiza- 
tions, recognize them as political prisoners. 

The Jericho definition of Political Prisoners is 
anyone captured as a result of their involve- 
ment in the domestic national liberations strug- 
gles of this country, and those incarcerated 
because of their actions against capitalist 
structures as members of social and progres- 
sive organizations. 

Jericho has as its goal recognition and 
amnesty for those political prisoners incarcer- 
ated because of their participation in national 
liberation struggles. Jericho's full resources, 
including legal and financial supports go to- 
ward meeting that goal. However, Jericho also 
publicly recognizes and supports PPs from 
other causes - national and international. 

Definitions of POWs 

Those combatants who have been captured 
while engaging in armed struggle in support of 
national liberation, or against American imperi- 
alism or against white supremacy are regarded 
as prisoners of war (POW or POWs'). 

Jericho recognizes that based on the defini- 
tions of Political Prisoner and POW there are 
individuals who, based upon their actions and 
deeds, have become political prisoners or 
POWs during their incarceration. 

***************************** 

Jericho does acknowledge the Geneva 
Convention's definition of POWs because 
of its international acceptance and applica- 



tion. Jericho also recognizes and relies on 
the Geneva Convention's application as it 
could and should relate to those political 
prisoners and POWs in the United States 
as defined by Jericho. 

Geneva Convention Definition 
of POW 

A prisoner of war (POW) is a soldier, sailor, air- 
man, or marine who is imprisoned by an 
enemy power during or immediately after an 
armed conflict. 

The laws apply from the moment a prisoner is 
captured until he is released or repatriated. 
One of the main provisions of the convention 
makes it illegal to torture prisoners, and states 
that a prisoner can only be required to give his 
name, date of birth, rank and service number 
(if applicable). 

Article 4 of the Third Geneva Convention pro- 
tects captured military personnel, some guer- 
rilla fighters and certain civilians. 

MISSION STATEMENT 

Jericho is a political and social movement 
that seeks to gain recognition, support, and 
freedom for all political prisoners and pris- 
oners of war in the United States who have 
principally struggled, whether or not in 
armed conflict, against oppression, ex- 
ploitation, class bigorty and racism. 

This work on the part of Jericho applies as 
well to political prisoners and prisoners of 
war, who struggle to secure freedom, jus- 
tice, and self-determination for New 
Africans (African slaves and their descen- 
dants), for Native Americans, for Hispanics, 
for Puerto Ricans, for Hawaiians, for op- 
pressed people in general, or for the 
amnesty and liberation of the 
politically oppressed or persecuted. In all 
this work, Jericho seeks recognition, 
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support, and freedom for all of these 
political prisoners and prisoners of war de- 
spite the United States' refusl to ad mitt that 
it holds in capativy pp's & pow's who be- 
came capatives as a result of domestic 
political conflict within or against the Unied 
States. 

The role and influence of each political pris- 
oner in Jericho is vitally important and nec- 
essary. Jericho gives priority to all political 
prisoners, always leaving an open door 
welcoming their input, suggestions, recom- 
mendations, criticisms, and advice. 
Goals 

•To build a national campaign, with substantial 
international support, that will compel the 
United States government to admit the exis- 
tence of its political prisoners and prisoners 
of war, and grant them amnesty; 

•By granting amnesty to our political prisoners 
and prisoners of war, compel the United 
States government to recognize and admit to 
the legitimacy of the struggles for liberation 
and independence waged by national inde- 
pendence movements and organizations of 
the sixties and seventies. 

Objectives 

1 . To create and develop a united front with 
other like minded organizations and individ- 
uals around the issue of amnesty for all po- 
litical prisoners and prisoners of war. 

2. To educate communities across the United 
States as to who are these political prison- 
ers and their life stories of involvement and 
contribution to the struggles for liberation 
and indpendence though the use of: 

Speaking engagements 

Public forums 

Conferenc 

Entertainment 

Town hall meetings 

Marches, demonstrations, and rallies 

Media and newsprint 



3. To organize local and regional Jericho or- 
ganizing committees across the United 
States to facilitate and accomplish the goals 
and objectives. 

4. To raise money and resources for a Na- 
tional legal Defense Fund to attain legal 
representation. 

5. To organize a Medical Committee to monitor 
prisoner psychological, health, medical con- 
ditions, and treatment. 

Organization Structure 

STEERING COMMITTEE: The new Steering 
Committee (SC) will consist of a representative 
from each of the 6 Regions. A Region may 
have an additional representative if it has over 
3 Chapters and another representative if it has 
over 6 Chapters, and so on. 

Jericho Will Be Divided Into The 
Following 6 Regions: 

1. Northwest region: Portland, Or. and 
Seattle, Wa. 

2. Western region: Los Angeles, CA 

3. Southwest region: Albuquerque, NM. 

4. Midwest region: Cleveland, OH. 

5. Northeast region: NY, NJ, Philadelphia, PA, 
Rhode Island, Boston, MA. 

6. Southeast Region: Baltimore, MD, 
District of Columbia, and Richmond VA. 

* Note: Cities and States mentioned may 
reflect actual Chapters or Chapters perhaps in 
the making; but do not exclude or limit what 
may eventually exist. 

What Constitutes a Jericho Chapter 

A Jericho Chapter consists of 3 or more people 
who agree and commit to the mission, goals, 
and operating procedures of Jericho; who have 
clear roles of responsibilities; who pay the des- 
ignated quarterly dues; who file a quarterly 
progress report; who conduct a Jericho event 
at least every quarter; and who actively partici- 
pate in national Jericho activities and events; 
and who adhere to and follow all instructions 
and organization protocols. 
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If there's not already a local group working 
specifically on political prisoner rights, we en- 
courage you to start a Jericho chapter. Starting 
a new group can be a fun and challenging 
exercise. Jericho chapters have the unique po- 
sition of being connected to international cam- 
paigns, while also maintaining the ability to 
work on local issues. 

If you choose to use the Jericho name, you 
must agree with (the basic mission, goals, and 
operating procedures of Jericho), as described 
in this handbook. We are committed to building 
a grassroots resistance to the governmental 
war that criminalizes people who want to be 
free, and in order to do that we need basic 
unity and a solid communication system 

Each Chapter will be approved and 
recognized by National Jericho 
before it is identified as such. 

To become a Jericho chapter 
your group must: 

1 . Include at least 3 or more members. 

2. Have a name, telephone number and email 
address to be placed on JERICHO website 
and be willing to act as a networking hub 
with local activists working on political pris- 
oner issues 

3. Spearhead local organizing for national and 
international days of action. 

4. Organize a community action program on 
the issue of PP and support at least once a 
quarter. 

5. Help identify constituents for meetings with 
elected officials. 

6. Identify people in your community most im- 
pacted by this white supremacist, murderous 
empire (USA) 

7. File quarterly progress report with National 
JERICHO which would include community 
alerts, updates, and organizational progress 
and problems 

8. Obtain and send copies of signatories for the 
JERICHO database, including any curren 
petitions. 

9. Initiate an ongoing group that meets regu 
larly and does the political action side of po 



litical prisoner and prison industrial complex 
issues 

10. Share e-mail and mailing lists with Jericho 

for alerts and update 
11. Besides these requirements, Jericho 

chapters are independent for campaign 

activities. 

Suggestions for Chapters 

Chapters should prioritize a balance of old and 
new members who are actively involved in the 
life of the chapter. Members should be familiar 
with organizational history. Opportunity should 
be always made to solidify new member con- 
nection to the Organization. 

Chapters should prioritize members' ability and 
willingness to communicate to the group. Mem- 
bers should be accountable to the group. 

Chapters should prioritize members who con- 
sistently follow-through on tasks, meeting 
attendance, etc. 

Chapters should prioritize members who are 
most harmed by the Prison Industrial Complex, 
(former prisoners, family members of prison- 
ers, immigrant detainees, people of color, 
transgenders, etc). 

The National Jericho Staff Will 
Consist Of Five Members: 

1 . Chairperson: To regulate and coordinate 
Steering Committee (SC) functions; to over- 
see general SC operations; chair SC meet- 
ings (including establishing time and setting 
agenda); ensure that JERICHO stays in 
tune with its mission, and goals and objec- 
tives; and serve as National Spokesperson. 

2. Co-Chairperson: Responsible for oversee- 
ing SC members and Chapter Heads to en- 
sure that their responsibilities are being 
carried out and that organizational proce- 
dure is adhered to when required. 

3. Secretary: Keep accurate minutes of SC 
meetings; preserve minutes and organiza- 
tional documents; and send out SC commu- 
nications (cleared by Chairperson) to Chps. 
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4. Treasurer: Dispense of National funds 
needed once agreed upon by SC; be pre- 
pared to give oral up-to-date financial re- 
ports during SC meetings generate monthly 
financial report to SC and Chapters; main- 
tain accurate financial records; and collect 
and record dues from Chapters. 

5. National Youth Coordinator: Develop and 
propagate a national strategy for involving 
youth (teens and young adults) into the 
JERICHO Movement and organization; and 
develop strategy to include responsible and 
politically aware and socially conscious 
youth into JERICHO leadership/SC/Chapter 
head positions of responsibility. (This posi- 
tion should be held by a young adult). 

Member's Dues 

Each chapter will be responsible for paying 
monthly dues. Monthly dues will be paid in 
check or money order to the National Jericho 
Treasurer on or before the 15th of each month. 
Each chapter will pay $5 for each employed 
member. Work in kind will be accepted from 
members in lieu of the $5 monthly dues, i.e.: if 
an unemployed member does a specific job or 
fulfills a specific responsibility for the chapter, 
then that effort may substitute for the $5 
monthly dues obligation owed by that member. 
The chapter will determine work in kind as well 
as well as the manner and method in which 
dues are collected. 



Nomination and Election Process 
And Procedures 

•Terms for holding a staff position on steering 
committee: a steering committee member will 
hold a staff position or sit on the steering com- 
mittee for two years with a term starting 
January 1, 2011 to December 31, 2013. 

•Ratification: each steering committee member 
will be ratified annually on or shortly after 
jJanuary 1 st. such ratification will serve to en- 
sure each member has organizational satisfac- 
tion, as well as to serve as an evaluation of 
work, if a member is not ratified, then that 



person stands to be removed from the steering 
committee after investigation of the reasons 
why and whether the dissatisfaction can be ad- 
dressed and resolved. 

•There will be no limit on the number of time a 
person can be nominated and elected for 
steering committee, but they must go through 
the process each time. 

•Nominations will be accepted by the 
present/standing steering committee from no- 
vember 1st to november 15th. 

•Standing steering committee will review 
nominations and present them to jericho 
membership for voting. 

•December 1st : election day 
•December 7th : election results 

Qualifications for Staff Nominees: 

•Each nominee must sign an Agreement 
Statement indicating that they understand 
and support the mission, goals and objec- 
tives of Jericho. They will work in accor- 
dance with its procedures, and they will 
honestly, sincerely and earnestly work in 
the interest of our political prisoners and 
prisoners of war. 

•Each nominee must submit a 250-500 
word essay explaining their vision and 
ideas for Jericho, some of their accomplish- 
ments or experiences in the struggle, and 
how they see themselves functioning in the 
position for which they were nominated. 

•Each nominee must submit their: 

1 . Full name, aliases, and what they pre- 
ferred to be called 

2. Date of Birth 

3. Place of Birth 

4. Present address, phone number, and 
e-mail 

5. Emergency contacts 
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6. Each nominee must have at least 
3 endorsements from Jericho 
members or known personalities 
in the struggle 

AGREEMENT STATEMENT 



agree with the Mission, Goals, and Objectives 
of the Jericho Movement and organization as 
stated in the Jericho Manual. 



pledge to work honestly, sincerely, and 
earnestly in the best interest of Jericho and in 
accord with its guidelines and principles. 



x 

Signature 

Some Practical Suggestions for the 
Jericho Movement Organizer 

Each location should primarily focus on the po- 
litical prisoners and prisoners of war in their re- 
gions, states and localities. The benefits are 
several. For one thing, it will mean that support 
work for all political prisoners and prisoners of 
war can be practically achieved; ensuring that 
attention to no political prisoner or prisoner of 
war will go uncovered. 

Not only will this serve immeasurably in 
strengthening the national coordination of sup- 
port efforts, but it will permit a more intensive 
and focused campaign on the local level with 
respect to all of the political prisoners and pris- 
oners of war in the particular regions, states 
and localities. It will also immeasurably boost 
the morale of the political prisoners and prison- 
ers of war and provide more regular interaction 
and coordination with them. 
Among the programs that could be 
instituted in each region, are: 



0 Regular visiting programs 

0 Presentations on democracy and dissent in 
universities, high schools, middle schools, 
cable television shows, and radio, featuring 
particularly the political prisoners and prison- 
ers of war within those regions, states and 
localities 

0 Letter writing campaigns to political prisoners 
and prisoners of war within the particular re- 
gions, states and localities 

0 Letter writing campaigns to the particular 
prison authorities within the regions, states 
and localities in which the political prisoners 
and prisoners of war are being held 

0 Letter writing campaigns to the particular 
state and local legislators, legislatures and 
government executives regarding the situa- 
tion with political prisoners and prisoners of 
war in the particular regions, states and lo- 
calities 

° The drafting and sponsoring of resolutions 
calling for amnesty and release by legisla- 
tors, legislatures and executive government 
officials in support of the political prisoners or 
prisoners of war within the particular regions, 
states and localities 

0 Regional, state and local newsletters detain- 
ing organizational efforts 

0 Marches, rallies and public demonstrations 
regarding political prisoners and prisoners of 
war within the particular regions, states and 
localities 

0 Teach-ins regarding political dissent and 
struggle and the example of political prison- 
ers and prisoners of war in the region, state 
and locality as well as those incarcerated 
from other regions, states and localities 

0 Speaker's bureaus for churches, community 
groups, university organizations and other fo- 
rums on the subject of political prisoners and 
prisoners of war for the particular region, 
states and localities 

0 Joint actions with other groups, such as uni- 
versity student organizations, in which the 
subject of political prisoners and prisoners 
can be discussed 
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List of Political Prisoners/POWs 

Please be sure to check with the (federal) Bu- 
reau of Prisons at the website below for the 
most current address of federal prisoners (*) 
http://www.bop.gov/iloc2/Locatelnmate.jsp 

For state prisoners please check with their 
state' department of Corrections (DOC) 

Abdullah, Haki Malik (s/n Michael Green 
#C-56123, PO Box 3456, Corcoran, CA93212 

Abu-Jamal, Mumia #AM 8335, SCI-Greene, 
175 Progress Drive, Waynesburg, PA 15370 
Birthday: April 24, 1954 

*Acoli, Sundiata #39794-066, FCI Otisville, 
P.O. Box 1000, Otisville, NY 10963 
Birthday: January 14, 1937 

Africa, Charles Simms #AM4975, SCI Retreat, 
660 State Route 11 , Hunlock Creek, PA 18621 
Birthday: April 7, 1956 

Africa, Debbie Sims #006307, 451 Fullerton 
Ave, Cambridge Springs, PA 16403-1238 
Birthday: August 4, 1956 

Africa, Delbert Orr#AM4985, SCI Dallas 
Drawer K, Dallas, PA 18612, 
Birthday: April 7 

Africa, Edward Goodman #AM4974, 
301 Morea Road, Frackville, PA 17932 
Birthday: October 21 , 1949 

Africa, Janet Holloway #006308, 
451 Fullerton Ave, Cambridge Springs, 
PA 16403-1238 
Birthday: April 13, 1951 

Africa, Janine Phillips #006309, 451 Fullerton 
Ave, Cambridge Springs, PA 16403-1238 
Birthday: April 25, 1956 

Africa, Michael Davis #AM4973, SCI Grater- 
ford, Box 244, Graterford, PA 19426-0244 
Birthday: October 6, 1 955 



Africa, William Phillips #AM4984, SCI Dallas 
Drawer K, Dallas, PA 18612, Birthday: 
January 1, 1956 

*AI-Amin, Jamil Abdullah # 99974-555, 
USP Florence ADMAX, P.O. Box 8500, 
Florence, CO 81226 
Birthday: October 4, 1943 

Azania, Zolo #4969, Indiana State Prison, 
1 Park Row, Michigan City, IN 46360 
Birthday: December 12, 1954 

Barnes, Grant #137563, San Carlos Correc- 
tional Facility, PO Box 3, Pueblo, CO 81002 

Bell, Herman #79C0262, Sullivan Correctional 

Facility, P.O. Box 116, Fallsburg, 

NY 12733-0116 

Birthday: January 14, 1948 

*Block, Nathan #36359-086, FCI Lompoc, 
3600 Guard Road, Lompoc, CA 93436 

*Bomani Sababu, Kojo (Grailing Brown) 
#39384-066, USP Hazelton, P.O. Box 2000, 
Bruceton Mills, WV 26525 

Bottom, Anthony Jalil (Jalil Muntaqim) 
#77A4283, Auburn CF, P.O. Box 618, Auburn, 
NY 13021 

Birthday: October 18, 1951 

Bowen, Joseph AM-4272, 1 Kelley Drive, 
Coal Township, PA 17866-1021 

*Bowers, Veronza #35316-136, USP Atlanta, 
P.O. Box 150160, Atlanta, GA30315 
Birthday: February 4 

Burton, Fred "Muhammad" #AF-3896, SCI 
Somerset, 1590 Walters Mill Rd, Somerset, 
PA 15510 

Birthday: December 15, 1946 

*Campa, Ruben #58733-004 (envelope ad- 
dessed to Ruben Campa, letter addressed to 
Fernando Gonzales), FCI Terre Haute, P.O. 
Box 33, Terre Haute, IN 47808, Birthday: 
August 18, 1963 
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*Chubbuck, Byron Shane (Oso Blanco) 
#07909-051 

USP Lewisburg, PO Box 1000, 
Lewisburg, PA 17837, Birthday: 
February 26, 1967 

Conway, Marshall Eddie #116469, Jessup Cor- 
rectional Institution, P.O. Box 534, Jessup, 
MD 20794 

Birthday: April 23, 1946 

*Dunne, Bill #10916-086, USP Pollock, 
P.O. Box 2099, Pollock, LA 71467, 
Birthday: August 3 

Fitzgerald, Romaine "Chip" #B-27527 
Corcoran SP, P.O. Box 3456, ASU-1-139, Cor- 
coran, CA93212, Birthday: April 11, 1949 

*Ford, Patrice Lumumba #96639-011 , 
USP Florence, P.O. Box 7000, Florence, 
CO 81226 

Gilday, William # W33537, MCI Shirley, PO 
Box 1218, Shirley, MA 01 464-1 21 8 

Gilbert, David #83A6158, Clinton Correctional 
Facility, P.O. Box 2001, Dannemora, NY 12929 
Birthday: October 6, 1 944 

*Gonzalez Claudio, Avelino #09873-000, MDC 
Brooklyn, P.O. Box 329002, Brooklyn, 
NY 11232 

*Gonzalez, Rene #58738-004, FCI Marianna, 
P.O. Box 7007, Marianna, FL 32447 
Birthday: August 13, 1956 

*Guerrero, Antonio #58741-004, FCI Florence, 
P.O. Box 6000, Florence, CO 81226 
Birthday: October 18, 1958 

Hayes, Robert Seth #74-A-2280, Wende CF, 
Wende Rd., PO Box 1187, 
Alden, NY 14004-1187 
Birthday: October 15, 1948 

Hernandez, Alvaro Luna #255735, Hughes 
Unit, Rt. 2, Box 4400, Gatesville, TX 76597 
Birthday: May 12, 1952 



'Hernandez, Gerardo #58739-004, USP Vic- 
torville, P.O. Box 5300, Adelanto, CA 92301 
Birthday: June 4, 1965 

Hilton, Freddie (Kamau Sadiki) #0001150688, 
Augusta State Medical Prison, Bldg 13B-2 E7 
3001 Gordon Highway, Grovetown, GA30813, 
Birthday: February 19 

*Hoover, Larry #86063-024, Florence ADMAX, 
P.O. Box 8500, Florence, CO 81226 
Birthday: November 30, 1950 

*Ka'bah, Abdullah Malik (aka Jeff Fort) 
#92298-024 USP Florence ADMAX, 
P.O. Box 8500, Florence, CO 81226, 
Birthday: February 20, 1947 

Kambui, Sekou (William Turk) #113058, Box 
56, SCC (C1-32A), Elmore, AL 36025-0056 
Birthday: September 6, 1948 

*Khabir, Maumin (aka Melvin Mayes) 
#09891-000 USP Terre Haute, 
P.O. Box 33, Terre Haute, IN 47808 

*Kjonaas, Kevin # 93502-011, Unit I, 

FCI Sandstone, P.O. Box 1000, Sandstone, 

MN 55072 

Koti, Mohamman Geuka #80A-0808, 354 
Hunter Street, Ossining, NY 10562-5442 
Birthday: October 11, 1926 

*Laaman, Jaan Karl #10372-016, USP Tucson, 
P.O. Box 24550, Tucson, AZ 85734 
Birthday: March 21, 1948 

Lake, Richard Mafundi #079972, Donaldson 
CF, 1 00 Warrior Lane, Bessemer, 
AL 35023-7299 

Langa, Mondo We (David Rice) #27768, Ne- 
braska State Penitentiary, P.O. Box 2500, 
Lincoln, NE 68542, Birthday: May 21, 1947 

Latine, Maliki Shakur# 81-A-4469, Clinton CF, 
P.O. Box 2001, Dannemora, NY 12929 
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*L6pez Rivera, Oscar #87651-024, FCI 
Terre Haute, P.O. Box 33, Terre Haute, 
IN 47808 

Birthday: January 6, 1943 

Magee, Ruchell Cinque #A92051, C-2 107L 
CSATF/State Prison at Corcoran 
PO Box 5242, Corcoran, CA93212 

Majid, Abdul (Anthony Laborde) #83-A-0483, 
Elmira Correctional Facility, PO Box 500, 
1879 Davis St, Elmira, New York 14902-0500, 
Birthday: June 25, 1949 

*Manning, Thomas #10373-016 
USP Coleman Low- P.O. Box 1031, 
Coleman, FL 33521 
Birthday: June 28, 1946 

*McDavid, Eric 16209-097, FCI Victorville 
Medium II, PO Box 5300, Adelanto, CA 92301 
Birthday: October 7 

*McGowan, Daniel #63794-053, USP Marion, 
P.O. Box 1000, Marion, IL 62959 
Birthday: May 2, 1974 

*Medina, Luis #58734-004 (envelope is ad- 
dressed to Luis Medina, letter to Ramon 
Labahino)USP McCreary, P.O. Box 3000, Pine 
Knot, KY 42635, Birthday: June 9, 1963 

Odinga, Sekou #09A3775, Shawangunk Cor- 
rectional Facility, P.O. Box 700, 
Wallkill, NY 12589 

Birthday: June 17, 1944 
*Paul, Jonathan #07167-085, FCI Phoenix, 
37910 N 45th Ave., Phoenix, AZ 85086 
Birthday: January 31 , 1 966 

*Peltier, Leonard #89637-132, USP Lewisburg, 
PO Box 1000, Lewisburg, PA 17837 
Birthday: September 12, 1944 

Pinell, Hugo "Dahariki" #A88401, SHU D3-221, 
P.O. Box 7500, Crescent City, CA 95531 -7500 
Birthday: March 10, 1945 



Poindexter, Ed # 27767, Nebraska State Peni- 
tentiary, P.O. Box 2500, Lincoln, NE 68542 
Birthday: November 1, 1944 



Powell, Reverend Joy #07G0632, 
Bedford Hills CF, P.O. Box 1000, 
Bedford Hills, NY 10507-2499 

Rodriguez, Luis V. #C33000, Mule Creek State 
Prison, P.O. Box 409000, lone, CA 95640 

Shabazz Bey, Hanif (Beaumont Gereau) 
Golden Groove Prison, RR1 , P.O. Box 9955, 
Kingshill, St. Croix, V.I. 00850 
Birthday: August 16, 1950 

*Shakur, Mutulu #83205-012 
USP Florence Max, DB Unit, Cell 214, P.O. 
Box 7000, Florence, CO 81226 
Birthday: August 8, 1950 

Shoats, Russell Maroon #AF-3855, 
SCI Greene, 175 Progress Drive, 
Waynesburg, PA 15370 
Birthday: August 23, 1943 

*Stewart, Lynne #53504-054, MCC/NY, 150 
Park Row, New York, NY 10007 

Torres, Francisco 2307534: Out on bail, but 
can be reached at: Committee for the Defense 
of Human Rights, P.O. Box 90221 , Pasadena, 
CA91109, (415) 226-1120 

Tyler, Gary # 84156, Louisiana State Peniten- 
tiary, ASH-4, Angola LA 7071 2 

Wallace, Herman #76759, 
Elayn Hunt Correctional Center, CCR-B-#6 
P.O. Box 174, St Gabriel LA 70776, 
Birthday: October 13, 1941 

*Waters, Brianna- Out on bail- 
Watson, Gary #098990 
Unit SHU17, Delaware Correctional Center, 
1181 Paddock Road, Smyrna, DE 19977 
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Woodfox, Albert #721 48, Camp D, Eagle 1 , *Zacher, Joyanna #36360-086 

Louisiana State Penitentiary, Angola LA 7071 2 FCI Dublin, 5701 8th St, Camp Parks, Unit F, 

Birthday: February 19, 1947 Dublin, CA 94 
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APPENDIX I 



The following historial overview was written by 
Ahati N.N. Toure and was included in the first 
Jericho Manual. This reflects the movement, 
times, and thoughts/analyses of the move- 
ments from which Jericho was created-- the 
Republic of New Africa and New African Liber- 
ation Front.. We acknowledge that it lacks cita- 
tions, leaves out other conditions and peoples' 
struggles, etc. With all that said, this analysis is 
a work in progress. 




There has been respected criticism and sug- 
gestions for a rewrite. Considering this a work- 
in-progress, the outcome will be a well 
researched, scholarly, and reputable analysis 
of our struggle that reflects not only the outlook 
of Jericho, but also the world and conditions 
from which it was born. 

Historical Overview in the matter of 
Political Pioneers, Prisoners of War 

The Case of the Afrikan Independence 
and Integrationist Struggles 

The Afrikan's first encounter with the Americas 
under European invasion, and particularly the 
territory that later became known as the United 
States, was as a prisoner of war. In 1526 — 93 
years before 1619, the date usually cited for 
the first recorded Afrikan enslavement by the 
English in Jamestown, Virginia — the first 100 
Afrikans were held captive in what is now 
called South Carolina by about 500 Spanish 
enslavers. The Afrikans launched an armed 
struggle against the Spanish and escaped to 
the territories controlled by the neighboring 



indigenous nations that surrounded the settle- 
ment. For Afrikans held captive in the United 
States, this begins the era of enslaver 
domination. 

Afrikans, the United States' first prisoners of 
war, were warred upon by nearly every nation 
of Europe. Danes, Swedes, Dutch, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, English, some of whom 
eventually became Americans, coordinated an 
international criminal smuggling and enslave- 
ment operation, backed by European banking, 
insurance and other financial interests, that vic- 
timized hundreds of millions of human beings. 
It was, indeed, an international war by Europe 
upon Afrikan peoples all across the Afrikan 
continent. In the process of that war, the Euro- 
peans, during five centuries, slaughtered some 
50 million to 100 million men, women and chil- 
dren in the hinterlands and coastal areas of 
Afrika and in the journey across the Atlantic 
Ocean en route to the enslavement centers in 
the newly-invaded Americas. Millions more 
were terrorized, tortured and killed in the so- 
called New World. This action by Europeans 
against Afrikan people stands as the greatest 
act of genocide in the history of humankind. 

Those who did survive, captives, prisoners of 
war, were forced to labor in European eco- 
nomic enterprises. Not only were they thrust 
into a rigid caste hierarchy in which Europeans 
set themselves up as the permanent superiors, 
but they were subjected to a wide array of 
human rights violations and crimes against hu- 
manity routinely carried out and sanctioned by 
European law. Despite, or perhaps because of, 
the tremendous loss to Afrikan humanity, the 
economic benefits to the European criminal en- 
terprise were staggering. Some Afrikan re- 
searchers calculate reparations owed by the 
U.S. regime to Afrikan people in the united 
states alone calculated solely on the basis of 
the value of economic exploitation to the U.S. 
economy would range from $5 trillion to 
$17 trillion! 
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Afrikans in the United States, recognizing they 
were prisoners of war in an alien and imperial 
system run by an alien and imperial people, 
took up armed struggle to liberate themselves 
and reclaim their independence. The standard 
response during the era of European enslaver 
domination was execution for Afrikans who 
joined the liberation struggle. But to recapture 
them the European regime was often forced to 
employ a military response. In the Haitian Rev- 
olution of the late 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies, Afrikan revolutionaries crushed the 
might of the French dictator Napoleon Bona- 
parte's crack troops. But those captured by the 
French enslavers were subjected to torture, im- 
prisonment and execution. In Brazil, Afrikans 
established the Republic of Palmares and 
fought off the Dutch and Portuguese through 
100 years and 31 wars. 

The same was true in the United States. 
Afrikans organized resistance all across the 
enslaver strongholds of the regime's northern 
and southern territories. Some managed to set 
up independent states in portions of the United 
States where American imperialism had not yet 
wholly imposed itself. Scholars estimate 
Afrikan revolutionaries established at least 50 
independent maroon communities in the forest, 
mountain and swampy regions of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and Florida, 
seeking in various ways to duplicate the Afrikan 
societies from which they came. The largest 
and most notable of these existed in the "Dis- 
mal Swamp" along the Virginia-North Carolina 
border and in Florida in confederation with the 
Seminole nation. 

In some cases Afrikans held captive in the 
United States carved out through armed resist- 
ance — at least temporarily — a space for in- 
dependent self-rule. Some scholars point out in 
one instance in 18th century South Carolina 
there arose an organized and highly disciplined 
Afrikan uprising that fought off the might of the 
American military for three years before the 
revolutionaries were eventually defeated, cap- 
tured and executed. Prepared to fight to the 
death to reassert their national sovereignty, the 



Afrikan revolutionaries sent their women and 
children to Florida, at that time under the nomi- 
nal occupation and control of the Spanish, and 
to areas inhabited by the indigenous peoples of 
the continent and maroon societies built by 
Afrikans who had successfully escaped from 
the American-occupied areas to the north. 

The Afrikans of the Florida territory, in confed- 
eration with the Seminole nation, had estab- 
lished an independent state during the early 
19th century, to which many Afrikans had es- 
caped from the American-controlled areas in 
the enslaver-dominated South of the united 
states, some of them using the Florida corridor 
as a means to flee to the Caribbean islands 
and escape the white supremacist dictatorship 
altogether. The American enslaver regime, 
sensing a threat to the criminal economic sys- 
tem it had created, launched a military assault 
against them. It was a war, costing the regime 
millions of dollars that dragged on for 42 years. 
The Americans utilized the combined forces of 
their Army, Navy and the Marines before the 
Afrikans and the Seminoles were finally de- 
feated. Those who survived the war were de- 
ported to-the Oklahoma territories, and many 
Afrikans from there escaped into Mexico. 

While the Afrikan masses in the South were 
struggling to create independent zones within 
the United States, and using armed resistance 
to do this, the European-educated Afrikan elite, 
mostly intellectuals and human rights activists 
in the North, were waging a political campaign 
to end the enslavement of Afrikan people. 
Some, like Martin Delany, Paul Kofi, and John 
Russwurm, advocated repatriation to Afrika 
(particularly to Sierra Leone, Liberia and Nige- 
ria) and the establishment of independent 
states and settlements in the Afrikan home- 
land. Others, like Frederick Douglass, David 
Walker, and Henry Highland Garnet (who later 
became disillusioned with the prospect of 
Afrikan equality in America and opted for inde- 
pendence in Afrika) fought for the abolition of 
inferior caste status and for integration into 
American society as social, cultural and politi- 
cal equals with the European population. The 
abolition of enslavement status became a 
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crucial precondition for its realization. 

Just as in the 1960s, 1970s and 1980s, many 
of the 19th century Afrikan intellectuals became 
victims of political repression. David Walker, 
the fiery author of the renowned Appeal to Col- 
ored Citizens of the World, a tract that, among 
other things, advocated the violent overthrow 
of the enslaver regime, was believed assassi- 
nated in Boston under mysterious circum- 
stances in 1830. Douglass, who had escaped 
from enslavement and who had since become 
a captivating orator, writer and newspaper pub- 
lisher, was forced to flee into exile in England 
for a time to escape recapture and re-enslave- 
ment by the regime. Samuel Ringgold Ward, 
an Afrikan Congregational minister and human 
rights activist, eventually fled the united states 
for Canada and later England, saying the 
American regime was irredeemably corrupted 
and unalterably committed to the enslavement 
and subordination of the Afrikans it held as 
captives. 

The human rights activists in the North not only 
advocated through writings and speeches the 
abolishment of enslavement, but they also or- 
ganized open and covert resistance to the 
regime. This included breaking Afrikans cap- 
tured under the regime's "Fugitive Slave Act" of 
1850 out of jail and smuggling them to British- 
held Canada (more than 100 years later the 
New Afrikan freedom fighter Assata Shakur 
was liberated from a women's prison in Clinton, 
New Jersey, and smuggled to political asylum 
in Cuba). This clandestine smuggling opera- 
tion, carried out in collaboration with European 
progressives, also brought Afrikans seeking es- 
cape from enslavement to the northern areas 
and to Canada. In northern New York State, 
Afrikans allied with the European revolutionary 
John Brown, whose activities there were fi- 
nanced by a European businessman, were 
participating in the operation of a clandestine 
training center for armed struggle against the 
enslaver regime under cover of an agricultural 
commune. 

Thus, the history of Afrikan struggle against 
American oppression and exploitation — by 



any means necessary — is centuries old, and 
the response of the American regime has been 
covert, political, legal and military in its attempt 
to stifle it. This was certainly borne out in the 
era immediately preceding the activism of most 
of today's Afrikan political prisoners and prison- 
ers of war, whose persecution by the regime 
stems directly from their political activities in 
the late 1960s, throughout the 1970s, and into 
the early 1980s. Most were profoundly shaped 
by the lives and the assassinations of two great 
figures in Afrikan struggle. Omowale Malcolm X 
(El Hajj Malik El Shabazz), the father of Afrikan 
revolutionary nationalism, whose work in gen- 
erating substantial international support for the 
Afrikan human rights struggle within the United 
States proved brilliantly effective, was assassi- 
nated in 1965. The assassination was one of a 
coordinated series of worldwide U.S. Central 
Intelligence Agency-sponsored assassinations 
and coups d'etat intended to destroy the anti- 
colonial movements of Asia and Afrika, as well 
as those within the colonial powers of Europe 
and the United States. 

Evidence points to Malcolm's assassination 
being carried out through American intelligence 
in coordination with the New York City Police 
Department, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and the Nation of Islam, which had been 
thoroughly infiltrated by police and FBI agents 
and informants. Three years later, the apostle 
of nonviolence, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., who 
in his posthumous essay, A Testament of Hope, 
had rejected Malcolm's internationalist strategy 
as unnecessary and, by subtle implication, un- 
patriotic, was assassinated. King had at- 
tempted through his nonviolent philosophy to 
radically democratize and humanize American 
society in an all-out assault against what he 
called its three fundamental evils — capitalist 
exploitation, military imperialism and white su- 
premacist oppression. Evidence points to 
King's assassination being authorized by the 
Johnson White House and carried out by 
American military intelligence in a complex col- 
laboration that involved Army Special Forces, 
informants within King's own organization, the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
(SCLC), the FBI, the Memphis Police 
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Department and organized crime. 

Even in its response to the spontaneous peo- 
ple's uprisings that erupted throughout the mid 
to late 1960s, the regime utilized its military 
forces to occupy the Afrikan areas and to quell 
revolt. Thousands of troops, equipped with M- 
16s and patrolling in jeeps and tanks, flooded 
city streets all across the country and imposed 
martial law in response to successive waves of 
people's revolts against the white supremacist 
dictatorship. 

The Case of the U.S. Regime's Colonization 
of Indigenous Nations 

The indigenous nations of the North American 
continent were also the subjects of military ag- 
gression and occupation. The U.S. regime, at 
first militarily weak, had to rely on treaties and 
subterfuge in its agenda of total occupation of 
the so-called North American continent. It 
eventually gained economic and military 
strength for an outright assault against the last 
strongholds of American Indian independence 
in the closing decades of the 19th century. The 
control of land was the key, for the regime — in 
a frenzied race against other imperial Euro- 
pean competitors, like the English to the North, 
and the Spanish and French to the South and 
West — aimed at the exploitation of the land 
for European settlement and population expan- 
sion, agricultural wealth, and exploitation of 
mineral resources. Rationalized by white su- 
premacist and imperialist ambitions, the 
regime's policy, popularly known as "manifest 
destiny," was an antecedent to Adolf Hitler's 
notion of lebensraum ("living space"), the need 
for the Nazi regime to expand beyond Ger- 
many's borders into Eastern Europe and to 
supplant the Slavic population (whom the Ger- 
mans considered to be an inferior race) with a 
German one. A century earlier, the Americans 
were animated by a similar genocidal lust for 
power and control of the so-called North Ameri- 
can continent. In the words of one American 
ideologue: "The rich and beautiful valleys of 
Wyoming are destined for the occupancy and 
sustenance of the Anglo-Saxon race. The 
wealth that for untold ages has lain hidden be- 
neath the snow-capped summits of our moun- 



tains has been placed there by Providence to 
reward the brave spirits whose lot it is to com- 
pose the advance guard of civilization. The In- 
dians must stand aside or be overwhelmed by 
the ever advancing and ever increasing tide of 
[European] emigration. The destiny of the abo- 
rigines is written in characters not to be mis- 
taken. The same inscrutable Arbiter that 
decreed the downfall of Rome has pronounced 
the doom of extinction upon the red men of 
America." 

Indeed, the push to control a sizable portion of 
the continent seemed destined to succeed. The 
leadership of the Democratic Party, having 
seized an electoral victory in 1844, would 
peacefully settle with the British in Canada on 
the border for Oregon in the Northwest and 
prevail in war with Mexico, robbing it of Texas, 
vast tracts of the lands of New Mexico, and 
California, thus expanding the regime's control 
of the continent to the south and to the west, 
and gaining control of the coasts on both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. Flushed with this vic- 
tory, the imperialists' ambitions could not be 
contained, and they set their sights on new 
horizons: the colonization of Alaska, Hawaii, 
Cuba and American domination in Central 
America. As the regime's fifteenth president, 
James Buchanan, argued in 1858 it was "be- 
yond question the destiny of our race to spread 
themselves over the continent of North Amer- 
ica," adding "the tide of emigrants will flow to 
the south, and nothing can eventually arrest its 
progress. ... Central America will soon contain 
an American population." 

Interestingly, American imperialist expansion 
into Cuba was a long-standing interest of the 
white supremacist dictatorship dating back to 
the regime's third political ruler and first secre- 
tary of state, Thomas Jefferson, who reputedly 
dreamed of Cuba as an American state. Ameri- 
can imperialists, including former secretary of 
state and soon-to-be regime president, James 
Buchanan, argued the colonization of Cuba 
was an imperative of the regime's national se- 
curity interests. "Indeed, the Union can never 
enjoy repose, nor possess reliable security, as 
long as Cuba is not embraced within its bound- 
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aries," they declared in 1854. The imperialists 
feared Cuba, like Haiti, would become another 
independent Afrikan-ruled republic that would 
strengthen the Afrikan revolutionary struggle 
that was raging, or that simmered just below 
the surface, in various parts of the United 
States. "We should ... be recreant to our duty, 
be unworthy of our gallant forefathers, and 
commit base treason against our posterity, 
should we permit Cuba to be Africanized and 
become a second St. Domingo [Haiti], with all 
its attendant horrors to the white race, and suf- 
fer the flames to extend to our neighboring 
shores, seriously to endanger or actually con- 
sume the fair fabric of our Union." 

Hence, the war against the indigenous nations 
of what became known as the North American 
continent was the first stage in the regime's im- 
perial expansion in the so-called Americas. To 
effect the removal of these nations, genocide 
was a fundamental element in the regime's 
strategy; the American regime employed chem- 
ical and biological warfare against them. Its 
most notorious effort was the use of small pox- 
infected blankets for distribution among indige- 
nous populations. The Americans were well 
aware that the Indian populations had no im- 
munity to European diseases. Such efforts de- 
populated whole sections of the continent. The 
regime also sponsored drug trafficking in the 
form of alcohol to foster drug addiction among 
the indigenous populations to undermine the 
moral, physical and spiritual health of the vari- 
ous nations (more than a century later the CIA 
would be discovered to have fostered the crack 
cocaine epidemic within Afrikan communities 
across the United States). This assault also 
contribued to the rapid depopulation of many 
areas. In the area known by the European con- 
querors as New York State, many Indian spiri- 
tually-based resistance movements among the 
legendary Six Nations Confederacy focused on 
the evils of alcohol as an essential part of the 
internal social struggle against European op- 
pression. The regime also exploited in the 
age-old methodology of divide and rule con- 
flicts among various Indian nations, routinely 
violated treaty agreements, and engaged sys- 
tematically through its military in assassina- 



tions, rape, torture, mutilation, massacres, in- 
cluding of elders, women and children all of 
which eventually led to its military triumph and 
control. 

Partitioning the conquered lands for its own 
purposes, the regime forced the surviving pop- 
ulations on to reservations, which were, more 
or less, military-controlled concentration camps 
in the least agriculturally productive areas it 
could find; the imperial regime had initially 
placed its administration of the conquered peo- 
ples under the Department of War. The ab- 
sence of good agricultural land or plentiful wild 
game forced Indians into a crushing depend- 
ency upon the Europeans conquerors for food 
and livelihood. The regime supplied bad, often 
rancid food. As in the case of the Afrikan cap- 
tives, the Europeans also practiced cultural 
genocide against the Indians, taking their chil- 
dren away from their parents and nations to re- 
mote boarding schools, where they attempted 
to make them into semi-Europeans, alienated 
from their national cultures and traditions, 
given European names, forbidden to speak 
their languages or to practice their religions. 

The regime, in the 20th century, also attempted 
to impose American citizenship status on the 
indigenous peoples, a stratagem it had used 
and that proved, on the whole, more successful 
in undermining the Afrikan independence strug- 
gle several decades earlier. Its intent (in the 
Afrikan case as well) was to destroy the strug- 
gle for sovereignty of the various indigenous 
nations by having their members become 
American nationals. Thus, it would be able to 
dismiss all claims to reclamation of land under 
internationally-recognized treaty rights as 
voided by the dissolution of the nations with 
which the regime had formerly treated; Ameri- 
can citizenship would have effected a "legal de- 
population" of those nations into "legal 
extinction." 

For the most part, the Indian nations, like the 
Afrikans of the independence struggles of the 
18th and 19th centuries, fought against inclu- 
sion in European society and for the preserva- 
tion of their independence in their own 
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homeland. Their struggle was military and the 
subject of international law, for the United 
States imperial regime had treated with them 
as equals under terms of European interna- 
tional law during a time when its military might 
was less than equal to the Indian nations with 
which they were compelled, by military neces- 
sity, to treat.The political prisoners of the pan 
Indian nationalist movement — its most well- 
known formation being that of the American In- 
dian Movement (AIM) — continue the struggle 
for the reclamation of land guaranteed under 
treaties with the U.S. regime and the restora- 
tion of national sovereignty for all the indige- 
nous nations in the American-occupied 
territory. 

Writes Winona LaDuke in a preface to Ward 
Churchill's Struggle for Land: Indigenous Re- 
sistance to Genocide, Ecocide and Expropria- 
tion in Contemporary North America: "Very little 
land in North America should rightly fall outside 
native jurisdiction, administered under indige- 
nous rather than immigrant values." LaDuke 
further declares the "native struggle in North 
America today can only be properly understood 
as a pursuit of the recovery of land rights which 
are guaranteed through treaties," adding that 
the movement does not contemplate "govern- 
mental attempts to 'compensate' us with 
money for lands we never agreed to relin- 
quish." LaDuke concludes: "Native America is 
struggling to break free of the colonialist, indus- 
trialist, militarist nation-state domination in 
which it is now engulfed." 

The Case of the Puerto Rican Struggle 
for Independence 

The people of Puerto Rico, like the indigenous 
nations in the so-called North American terri- 
tory, and like the Afrikans stolen from their 
homeland and held captive in the United 
States, are also the victims of American imperi- 
alism. The colonization of Puerto Rico was only 
a part of the American overthrow of Spanish 
imperial rule in the Caribbean and Asia, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Guam and the Philippines. Think- 
ing the Americans had come as liberators to 
free them from the yoke of Spanish colonialism 



against which they were struggling, the people 
of these far-flung islands soon came to under- 
stand the imperialists were simply trading 
places. In the end, the liberation forces came 
to the bitter realization that their hopes for liber- 
ation had been betrayed, that the so-called 
Spanish-American War of 1 898 was motivated 
by the clash of the American white supremacist 
dictatorship's expanding, and more global, eco- 
nomic interests against the decaying fortunes 
of a weakening colonial European power. The 
Reverend Josiah Strong, a leading Congrega- 
tional minister in the united states, had in 1885 
urged that the American mission was to fulfill 
the destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race, which was 
to dominate the globe through the conquest of 
"weaker races," and to culturally colonize them 
through Christianization and impose upon them 
Anglo-Saxon institutions, to, in effect, "Anglo- 
Saxonize" humankind. 

The regime, in cynical statements of horror of 
Spanish imperialism in the lands it coveted, in- 
veighed against Spanish domination and in 
support of the independence struggles of the 
various peoples of the islands. In a resolution 
in support of Cuban independence in 1898, the 
year of the war, the regime declared the condi- 
tions of Spanish control "have shocked the 
moral sense of the people of the United States, 
have been a disgrace to Christian civilization," 
adding "the people of the Island of Cuba are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent." 
Despite the pretense, the regime's agenda was 
clear. Declared U.S. Senator Albert J. Bev- 
eridge in a speech that same year: "Hawaii is 
ours; Porto Rico is to be ours; at the prayer of 
her people Cuba finally will be ours; in the is- 
lands of the East, even to the gates of Asia, 
coaling stations are to be ours at the very least; 
the flag of a liberal government is to float over 
the Philippines, and may it be the banner that 
Taylor unfurled in Texas and Fremont carried to 
the [west] coast." Furthermore, Beveridge ex- 
pounded: "The rule of liberty that all just gov- 
ernment derives its authority from the consent 
of the governed, applies only to those who are 
capable of self-government. We govern the In- 
dians without their consent, we govern our ter- 
ritories without their consent, and we govern 
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our children without their consent. ... 

"If England can govern foreign lands, so can 
America. If Germany can govern foreign lands, 
so can America. If they can supervise protec- 
torates, so can America ..."The ocean does not 
separate us from lands of our duty and desire 
— the oceans join us, rivers never to be 
dredged, canals never to be repaired. Steam 
joins us; electricity joins us — the very ele- 
ments are in league with our destiny. Cuba not 
contiguous! Porto Rico not contiguous! Hawaii 
and the Philippines not contiguous! The oceans 
make them contiguous. And our navy will make 
them contiguous." 

In Puerto Rico and Cuba, as in Guam and the 
Philippines, this meant that the U.S. regime in- 
vaded and occupied with military forces. In 
every place the regime's forces invaded, it 
crushed the liberation forces and imposed itself 
and its hand-picked stooges to administer the 
new colonial dispensation. The resistance in 
the Philippines, for example, was particularly 
hard-fought and bloody. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Filipinos were slaughtered by Ameri- 
can forces. It took three years and 70,000 
American troops to crush the Filipino resist- 
ance. Interestingly, the imperialists reported 
that "an unusually large number" of Afrikan 
captives sent from the united states to fight in 
the regime's campaign to subdue the Philip- 
pines, enthusiastically joined the Filipino libera- 
tion struggle, wreaking havoc on American 
imperialist forces. As in the case of the other 
countries formerly colonized by the Spanish 
the American regime re-colonized Puerto Rico 
as well. It has installed an immovable military 
presence that has caused environmental dam- 
age and jeopardized the health of its citizens, 
and it has economically, politically and adminis- 
tratively absorbed the island- nation as a "com- 
monwealth" possession, making Puerto Rico a 
colony that "belongs to but that is not a part of 
the united states. In 1998, the American occu- 
pation of Puerto Rico —and the Puerto Rican 
struggle for independence from American im- 
perial rule— reached 100 years. Despite the 
ruthlessness with which the regime has 
crushed resistance, the Puerto Rican Indepen- 



dentistas fight on in pursuit of national sover- 
eignty and independence of their homeland. 

The Case of the European Dissidence 

The persecution of people for their political 
views is as old as European culture itself. The 
Catholic inquisitions of Europe are perhaps the 
most well-known case in point. Disagreements 
in political or religious views would subject 
those in the minority of the power equation to 
torture, imprisonment and execution for what 
were considered "abominable heresies." Euro- 
pean culture showed a basic intolerance for dif- 
ferences that was nothing short of rabid, and 
thousands of Europeans lost their lives in 
bloodshed designed to purge the population of 
deviant thinking. This hostility to "unorthodox" 
opinions and the methods used to repress 
them — various forms of torture to encourage 
renunciation of beliefs and to terrorize other 
would-be free thinkers — were carried over 
into the culture that formed the United States. 
Afrikans who joined the liberation struggle — 
particularly in the 18th century— were, upon 
recapture, subject to those methods of repres- 
sion that were the practice in Europe for gener- 
ations. In New York State alone, Afrikan 
revolutionaries were branded on their fore- 
heads with hot irons, burned alive, pulled apart 
by chains, beaten and whipped nearly to death, 
dragged about by horses on New York City 
streets (as in the case of the Afrikan man walk- 
ing home from a party in Jasper County, Texas, 
who was kidnapped by three white supremacist 
ex-convicts in June 1998 and dragged by their 
vehicle down a road until his body was torn 
apart), and otherwise physically mutilated, for 
resistance to enslavement. All of this was done 
by the enslaver regime under the cover of en- 
slaver. 

In the late 19th and early 20th centuries the 
hysteria in the united states surrounding social- 
ist, anarchist, and later Marxist-Leninist thought 
and political activity reached the kind of 
fevered pitch reminiscent of Europe's medieval 
period. Thousands of European anarchists and 
socialists advocating for improved working con- 
ditions were brutally beaten, sometimes killed, 
thrust in prisons or deported to Europe under 
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massive police mobilizations designed to root 
out anti-capitalist "subversion" in the country. 
The regime, under the control of robber barons 
and corrupt politicians, was a bastion of capi- 
talist values that openly advocated the cynical 
use and exploitation of the European working 
class, including their children. 

Consequently, those Europeans of the anti- 
capitalist stripe who protested their class op- 
pression and who articulated their desire for a 
differing political, economic and social arrange- 
ment were anathema to the regime. Although, 
especially in the 18th and 19th centuries, 
Afrikans and indigenous nations (and later 
Puerto Ricans) in their liberation struggles 
were the victims primarily of U.S. military as- 
saults, the regime's repression would increas- 
ingly assume a more pronounced police 
character in the 20th century. While law en- 
forcement oppression was always a factor for 
Afrikans held captive by the white supremacist 
dictatorship, the European dissident resistance 
to capitalist exploitation set in motion a new 
emphasis in regime tactics. Political dissidence 
came increasingly under the jurisdiction of law 
enforcement; the blatant repression of political 
dissent was, progressively, cloaked under the 
innocuous disguise of a righteous police war 
on "crime." The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, which for decades has masqueraded as a 
crime-fighting organization, has its roots in this 
history, in those days of political repression 
against European labor and human rights ac- 
tivists seeking social change in the class 
arrangements of the American regime' s capi- 
talist order. 

Perhaps the most dramatic, but least politically 
significant illustration of this fanatical repres- 
sion, of this obsession with ideological ortho- 
doxy, was the Hollywood crisis brought on 
during the so-called McCarthy era of the late 
1940s and early 1950s, named for the inquisi- 
torial tactics of the fascist U.S. Senator Joseph 
McCarthy of Wisconsin. Similar work was car- 
ried out by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee (HUAC). 

To be branded a Communist (Marxist-Leninist) 



by the regime was tantamount for Europeans 
who were accustomed to enjoying the middle 
class privileges of the white supremacist dicta- 
torship to social, political, economic and cul- 
tural death. An actor, writer, film director or 
other participant in the Hollywood film industry 
branded as a Communist was ostracized and 
economically neutralized, so stigmatized that 
s/he lost friends and was rendered unemploy- 
able. Once branded as an adherent of the 
"anti-capitalist heresy," one's life in the United 
States was over. 

Indeed, to be called a Communist was tanta- 
mount to being called a worshiper of Satan 
within the American Christian cultural imagina- 
tion, and anyone so accused assiduously de- 
nied the accusation, often with vigorous 
protestations of loyalty to the American regime. 
Indeed, as did the white supremacist dictator- 
ship of South Afrika, the regime's use of the 
Communist tag became a catch-all means by 
which to intimidate and to discredit the most 
timid efforts at the reformation of prevailing 
capitalist arrangements. 

Even the slightest deviation from the norm was 
viewed as major evidence of subversive inten- 
tions, sufficient to justify political surveillance 
and law enforcement prosecution. As a result, 
the regime mobilized its propaganda forces in 
the media, as well as its political and police ap- 
paratus, to crush and destroy any inkling of dis- 
sident thought and activity among Europeans, 
especially regarding the issue of class arrange- 
ments and the predominance of the capitalist 
order. 

Indeed, as we have noted, the socialist and an- 
archist activities of Europeans, particularly at 
the close of the 19th and during the first three 
decades of the 20th centuries, were effectively 
neutralized through this combination of the 
regime's massive police repression, backed by 
draconian legislative authorization, and its 
propaganda through the media. The witch 
hunts of the late 1940s into the 1950s consti- 
tuted the death knell to the era of socialist polit- 
ical activity. In the case of the motion picture 
industry, they effectively made Hollywood a 
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bastion of fascism and white supremacy. 

There would be a brief eruption of European 
radical activism in the 1 960s and 1 970s, cat- 
alyzed into action by the Afrikan human rights 
revolt that had begun a decade earlier and fur- 
ther energized by the growing opposition to the 
regime's imperial war against the peoples of In- 
dochina — Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. The 
European anti-imperialist political prisoners 
and prisoners of war are the offspring of this 
fundamental European class struggle against 
the capitalist order. Largely veterans of student 
movements of the 1960s and early 1970s, sup- 
porters of international anti-colonial struggles 
and the various multi-national liberation strug- 
gles within the united states, they stand ac- 
cused of revolting against American imperial 
order. 

RESISTORS 




Top Row: Kuwasi Balagoon, Nuh Washington 
Teddy Jah Heath; Second Row: Merle Africa, 
Richard Williams, Safiya Bukhari; Bottom 
Row: Bashir Hameed, Eddie Hatcher, 
Marilyn Buck 
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We work in solidarity with Filipino women politi- 
cal pprisoners workers in New York. 

Struggle of the Basque 

Kurlansky, Mark. Basque history of the 
World. Knopf, 1999 

The War Against Immigrants 

Potential allies here in the u.s. whom we rarely 
speak out for. Mass and racist incarceration 
victims along with many of our own targeted 
communities. 

The LGBTIQQAA Struggle 

People of different lifestyles, sexualities need 
to be defended and Jericho should not be 
afraid to do so, regardless of what we may feel 
as individuals (i.e. our own differences, 
sexisms and homophobias). 

The Struggle Against 
Forgetting/Remembering 

We need to understand more about how histor- 
ical trauma/amnesia, intergenerational trauma 
from anti-colonial perspectives can help us see 
more clearly communities' pathologic alle- 
giance to The Empire & White Supremacy & 
the amerikan flag waving hysteria. Why are we 
our own worst enemies? Different readings 
from folks who have been putting alot of 
thought into it. How can we 
incorporate new thinkings into our outreach 
and organizing? 

Organizing and Being Proactive 

We need to read up on new ways that people 
are organizing and fighting back instead of 
pretty much doing the same ole same ole of 
the last 40 years. 



Jericho Chapters 

National Jericho Movement: www.thejeri- 
chomovement.com, P.O. Box 1272, New York, 
NY 10013 

nationaljericho@gmail.com 

Albuquerque Jericho Movement: P.O. Box 

40473, Albuquerque, NM 87196 
www.albq-jericho.org • albq.jericho@gmail.com 
646-271-4677 

Cleveland Jericho Movement: P.O. Box 

201923, Shaker Hts, OH 44120 
cle.jericho@gmail.com • 216-645-0714 

Jericho Amnesty Coalition LA: c/o ARA, PO 
Box 1055, Culver City CA 90232 • 310-495- 
0299; 

antiracistaction_la@yahoo.com • www.geoci- 
ties.com/jerichoamnestycoalitionla 

New Jersey Jericho Movement: jerseyjeri- 
cho@gmail.com • contact: 973-738-2205 

New York City Jericho Movement: P.O. Box 
1272, New York, NY 10013 • 917-544-1577 
www.jerichony.org • nycjericho@gmail.com 

Oregon Jericho Movement: P.O. Box 17420, 
Portland, OR 97217 
www.oregon-jericho.org • 
oregon.jericho@gmail.com • 503-750-0523 

Philadelphia Jericho Movement: c/o The A- 

Space,4722 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia, PA 
19143 215-604-1759 (leave message) • 
email: PhillyJericho@riseup.net 

Seattle Jericho: c/o Ed Mead, P.O. Box 
47439, Seattle, WA 981 46-7439 
info@seattlejericho.com • 
www.seattlejericho.com • 206-271-5003 
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